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THE LIFE OF GENERAL BOOTH       [CHAP.

life/ The question of our support constitttte4 a serious
difficulty. Hitherto we had been able to meet our expenses
by the collections which we had made from our more re-
spectable audiences, But it was impossible to suppose that
we could do so among the poverty-stricken East Enders,
We had not then the measure of light upon this subject
which subsequent events afforded, and we were afraid even
to ask for a collection in such a locality. Nevertheless, I
did not answer discouragingly, After a momentary pause
for thought and prayer, I replied, ' Well, if you feel you
ought to stay, stay. We have trusted the Lord once for
our support, and we can trust Him again/ There was not
in our minds, at the time we came to this decision, the
remotest idea of the marvellous work which has since sprung
into existence."

William Booth himself has given the following account
of this fresh movement in his life: "I saw multitudes of
my fellow-creatures not only without God and hope, but
sunk in the most desperate forms of wickedness and misery
that can be conceived. I went out and looked on the
wretched sons and daughters of debauchery and vice and
crime who were all about me. The drunkenness, and
harlotry, and pauperism, and slumdom, and blasphemy, and
infidelity of these crowds had a fascination for me. ... I
not only saw but compassionated the people sunk in the
sin and wretchedness that I beheld, and the everlasting woe
that I knew must follow/'

It will be seen both from these accounts and from that
of the old Irishman already quoted, that it was the spectacle
of sin and suffering which moved William Booth to his
decision. The incessant degradation and the multiplied
misery of East London were to him like veritable and heart-
breaking human cries for help; he could not walk a pace
through these dreadful streets without acute suffering; he
had no rest until he gave himself to the work of rescue.
And yet some years were still to pass before he realized the
true nature of his vocation.

Soon after the Booths' decision to give themselves to
this work, a step which meant at that time a voluntary
return to poverty, Mr, Samuel Morley, the philanthropist,